SACRED MEN AND WOMEN
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Serpents
which are
viewed as
ancestors
come to
life are
treated
with

respect and
often fed
with milk.

Kiriwina, an island of the Trobriands Group, to the east of
New Guinea, " the natives regarded the snake as one of
their ancestral chiefs, or rather as the abode of his spirit,
and when one was seen in a house it was believed that the
chief was paying a visit to his old home. The natives con-
sidered this as an ill omen and so always tried to persuade
the animal to depart as soon as possible. The honours of
a chief were paid to the snake : the natives passed it in a
crouching posture, and as they did so, saluted it as a chief
of high rank. Native property was presented to it as an
appeasing gift, accompanied by prayers that it would not
do them any harm, but would go away quickly. They
dared not kill the snake, for its death would bring disease
and death upon those who did so."l

Where serpents are thus viewed as ancestors come to
life, the people naturally treat them with great respect and
often feed them with milk, perhaps because milk is the food
of human babes and the reptiles are treated as human
beings in embryo, who can be born again from women.
Thus " the Zulu-Caffres imagine that their ancestors generally
visit them under the form of serpents. As soon, therefore,
as one of these reptiles appears near their dwellings, they
hasten to salute it by the name of father^ place bowls of milk
in its way, and turn it back gently, and with the greatest
respect."2 Among the Masai of East Africa, " when a
medicine-man or a rich person dies and is buried, his soul
turns into a snake as soon as his body rots ; and the snake
goes to his children's kraal to look after them. The Masai
in consequence do not kill their sacred snakes, and if a
woman sees one in her huts she pours some milk on the
ground for it to lick, after which it will go away." 3 Among

the Sea Dyak reverence for snakes and
their   belief that spirits   (anius]  are
incarnate in the reptiles, see  further
J.   Perham,   "Sea   Dyak   Religion,"
Journal of the Straits Branch of the
Royal Asiatic Society-, No. 10 (Decem-
ber,  1882), pp.   222-224;   H.   Ling
Roth,   The Natives of Sarawak  and
British North Borneo (London, 1896),
i.    187   sq.      But   from   this   latter
account it does not appear  that  the
spirits {cuitus} which possess the snakes

are supposed to  be  those  of   human
ancestors.
1  George Brown, D.D., Melanesians
and Polynesians (London,   1910), pp.
238 sq.
2  Rev.   E.    Casalis,    The   Basutos
(London,   1861), p.  246.     Compare
A. Kranz, Natur- und Kulturleben der
Zulus (Wiesbaden, 1880), p. 112.
3  A. C. Hollis, The Masai (Oxford,
I905). P- 307-